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THE FIRST TWO PILOTS OF ARMY AVIATION 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AIR FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


Two of America’s oldest Pioneers in Military Aviation, Brig. Gen. Frank P. 
Lahm (Ret) (left) and Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois (Ret) (right), discussing 
current matters with Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner (Ret). Time and place, — the 
Annual Meeting of The Air Force Historical Foundation at Bolling Air Force 
Base, June 15, 1956. 
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BIRTH OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


As weapon systems, responding to technological progress, expand the complexity 
of their combat features and their military power potential, controversial views on 
specific values and appropriate utilization in the military field is, seemingly, an 
inevitable product. Current press reports disclose that our present unified military 
force is not an exception to this observation. While openly recognizing the healthy 
technological growth in Air Power weapons, our military architects are facing dis- 
turbing differences in opinions on how that weapon system should be designed, in 
terms of combat features, how it should be apportioned to the competing component 
arms of the overall military structure, and how those integral portions of Air Power 
should be tactically employed. 


This is not a problem that is unique to current times. The military mind has been 
facing that problem since the birth of the air arm as a new and competing weapon 
system. The origin of that problem lies deeply rooted in the military potential of 
air weapons, and in the fact that, with the addition of the air weapon system to 
the family of arms, a new category of action emerged in the military field, — air war. 


Great Britain faced up to this military issue back in 1917, and took action to 
resolve it. A healthy profit, in terms of comprehension, should derive from a review 
and appraisal of the views their key military men then held and the actions they 
took on issues that have a significant relationship to those our military planners 
are treating with at the present time. 


The following are reprints of five key papers that contributed directly to the 
creation of the Royal Air Force of Great Britain. The views and values these makers 
of military policy then held are seemingly relevant to our own current military 
issues. Note that unanimity of opinion does not characterize these papers. This 
is a healthy feature. It invites the reader, if he would form his own, to critically 
appraise these opposing views. 


“MEMORANDUM ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AIR SERVICES 


By Lieutenant-General Sir David Henderson, July 1917 


The Royal Flying Corps came into existence in the month of May 1912. 
In its original organization it was intended to be a joint service, and was divided 
into a Naval and a Military Wing, the Central Flying School, the Royal Aircraft 
Factory, and a Reserve. The intention of the Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence which drew up the original scheme, that the Corps should be a 
joint Corps, is evident from the following quotations from its Report, dated 28th 
February 1912: 


‘While it is admitted that the needs of the Navy and Army differ, and 
that each requires technical development peculiar to sea and land warfare 
respectively, the foundation of the requirements of each service is identical, viz. 
an adequate number of efficient flying men. Hence, though each service 
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requires an establishment suitable to its own special needs, the aerial branch 
of one service should be regarded as a reserve to the aerial branch of the 
other. Thus in a purely naval war the whole of the Flying Corps should be 
available for the Navy, and in a purely land war the whole corps should 
be available for the Army. : 


‘The British aeronautical service should be regarded as one, and should 
be designated “The Royal Flying Corps”. The Flying Corps should supply 
the necessary personnel for a Naval and a Military Wing, to be maintained 
at the expense of, and to be administered by, the Admiralty and the War 
Office respectively. The corps should also provide the necessary personnel 
for a Central Flying School, and a reserve on as large a scale as may be 
found possible.’ 


These different establishments, however, were separately controlled. The 
Military Wing, Central Flying School, the Royal Aircraft Factory, and the 
Reserve 
and men of the regular Naval Service —were under the administration of the 
War Office; the Naval Wing and the Naval Officers and men of the reserve were 
to be administered by the Admiralty. In order to ensure co-operation between 
the two services, a Joint Committee was formed called the Air Committee 


with the exception of that portion of it which was composed of officers 


composed as follows: 


The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for War (Chairman) 
The Commandant of the Central Flying School. 

The Officer Commanding the Naval Wing of the Flying Corps. 
The Commandant of the Military Wing of the Flying Corps. 
The Director of the Operations Division, War Staff, Admiralty. 
The Director of Military Training, General Staff, War Office. 
The Director of Fortifications and Works, War Office. 

The Superintendent of the Aircraft Factory. 


( A member of the Secretariat of the Committee 
Joint Secretaries ( of Imperial Defence 
( An Officer of the Naval Flying Staff. 


In practice this Committee proved somewhat unwieldy, and as might be 
expected from its composition, the members were inclined to range themselves 
into two partics, a Naval and a Military. The only member who, from _ his 
position, was entirely unprejudiced was the Commandant of the Central Flying 
School, who happened to be a Naval Officer — the present fifth Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty. The Meetings of the Committee, however, were of some value 
in acquainting each service with what the other was doing, but beyond this 
no very practical results were achieved from it. 


In fact, the two services from the beginning tended to drift apart, rather 
than come more closely together. The Joint Service was never more than a 
pious aspiration, and when in 1914 the Naval Wing of the Royal Flying Corps 
was transformed into the Royal Naval Air Service, the separation became mort 
marked. The Navy had always retained their old Flying School at Eastchurch 
so that the one remaining bond of union, the Central Flying School, was not 
the only source from which the Naval Air Service drew its pilots. The two serv- 
ices were in this state of almost complete separation when the war broke out 
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As soon as hostilities began, the necessity for rapid expansion of the Air 
Services, both for the Navy and Army, became apparent, and competition was 
inevitable. In the matter of personnel, the competition was not serious, although 
there was a great disadvantage in the fact that applicants who had been re- 
fused by one service were sometimes accepted by the other, but in the matter 
of supply, competition was really serious from the beginning, and both services 
suffered. An effort was made to eliminate this rivalry by dividing up the 
aeroplane and engine firms in the country between the Royal Flying Corps 
and the Royal Naval Air Service, but this was a rough-and-ready cut and not 
satisfactory. In the purchasing of aeroplanes and engines from France, there 
was direct competition, and there was no method discovered by which independent 
arbitration be‘ween the two services could be brought to bear. The Navy com- 
plained that there was really material available for both services, which then 
were very small, but that the methods of purchase by the Royal Flying Corps 
were slow and inefficient, and that therefore the Army were always trying to 
grab from the Navy material which the latter had been able to acquire. The 
Army, on the other hand, complained that the Navy purchased everything in 
sight, whether they required it or not, that their needs were not nearly so great 
as those of the Army, and that the material which they were purchasing was not 
required for proper Naval purposes. These views on both sides may have been 
justified or not, but there was a good deal of friction amongst subordinates, and 
not very much good feeling between the personnel of the services. 


The necessity for some arbitration between the services, in the matter of 
supply, was brought to the notice of the War Council. The old Air Committee 
had from the beginning of the war been dormant, and although never abolished 
had never met. The new Air Committee under the Presidency of Lord Derby 
was instituted, but the same defects as with the old became apparent; the 
Committee had no real power, and was terminated by the resignation of the 
Chairman. This effort had done no good, so a somewhat more definite attempt 
was made by the formation of the First Air Board, under the Presidency of Lord 
Curzon. This Board necessarily took some time to become acquainted with the 
situation, and to acquire sufficient techincal knowledge to know exactly how 
matters stood. After some months of deliberation, for indeed the Board had 
no executive power, the Chairman issued a Report recommending a considerable 
extension of the powers of the Board, in order to enable it to deal with the 
situation. After considerable discussion, the War Cabinet appointed a second 
Air Board — the present one — with extended powers, but still so limited that 
it is only by the exercise of the utmost goodwill by the members of the Board that 
business can be properly carried on. 


The present situation is this: The Board is responsible indirectly, through 
the Ministry of Munitions, for the supply of all aeroplanes and engines, and 
many of the accessories of aviation. It is permitted to discuss matters of policy, 
and to make recommendations thereon to the Board of Admiralty and the Army 
Council. The rest of the business of aeronautics is still divided between the 
Navy and the Army, and this remainder includes such important features as the 
provision of the whole of the personnel, the provision of aerodromes, buildings, 
and storage accommodation, all training and discipline, all plans of aerial defence, 
and the distribution of the aerial forces. The Air Board has cognizance of these 
matters only through the Naval and Military members of the Board. From 
this it arises that on the adoption of any policy, the responsibility of carrying it 
out is completely divided at present. For instance: a large increase of the Royal 
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Flying Corps had been sanctioned, the Air Board have to supply the material 
and the Army Council the personnel; and the division of responsibility goes 
farther than this. In order to train the pilots, for which the Army Couneil are 
responsible, the Air Board must supply training aeroplanes, for which they are 
responsible, so that if there is a shortage of training aeroplanes or engines, there 
will be a shortage of pilots, and if there is a shortage of pilots, all the efforts 
of the Air Board in providing war aeroplanes and engines will be wasted 
Similarly, for the training of pilots new aerodromes are required; the Army 
Council has to provide these. If the Department of Fortifications and Works should 
fail to supply the aerodromes, then the Military Aeronautics Directorate will fail 
to supply the pilots, and again all the efforts of the Air Board will be wasted 
owing to a failure which is quite outside their control or jurisdiction. 


Another important factor in the future of the Air Service is the position 
of the Airship and Balloon Branch. When the R. F. C. was first formed, all 
the airships in possession of the Government belonged to the Military Wing 
On 1st January 1914 the whole of these were, by a Cabinet order, turned over 
to the Navy, and since then the Army has had no airships. The R. F. C., how- 
ever, still use kite balloons and ordinary spherical balloons in common with the 
R. N. A. S., and the supply is somewhat complicated. 


The real disadvantage of the present system is, however, that no complete 
view of aerial policy by the Air Board is possible, for the airships are entirely 
under the Admiralty. It seems probable that the possible use of airships and 
of aeroplanes or seaplanes coincide at certain points, and if so, it is evident that 
no complete air policy can be carried out except by a body which has control 
of both branches. 


The Air Board is at present composed of: 


A President. 

A Parliamentary Secretary. 

A Representative of the Board of Admiralty. 

A Representative of the Army Council, and Two Representatives of the 
Ministry of Munitions, 


the two latter being business men dealing with the business affairs of Supply 
One of the duties of this body is to allocate aeroplanes and engines to the Navy 
and to the Army. It is evident from the composition of the Board that this 
allocation must, in the end, be made by the President and the Parliamentary 
Secretary. In order to enable them to arrive at a correct decision they have 
nothing to go on except the arguments of the Naval and Military Representatives, 
and their own common sense and judgement. They have no advisory staff what- 
ever; the Technical Department of the Air Board is concerned only with the 
technical details of the aircraft and their accessories. In the event of a serious 
disagreement as to the allocation of aircraft, the Naval and Military represen- 
tatives have a right to appeal to the War Cabinet through the Admiralty and 
War Office respectively, and hitherto such a right of appeal has never been 
exercised. This, however, is rather a tribute to the judgement of the President 
and the Parliamentary Secretary, and the goodwill of the Naval and Military 
representatives, than a satisfactory evidence that the organization is properly 
fitted to carry out its duties. In order to enable the President to consider the 
larger questions of aerial policy, and to give him the means of forming a correct 
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judgement as to the relative importance of the different methods of employing 
aircraft, the Air Board ought to be equipped with a staff on the lines of the 
General Staff at the War Office, or the War Staff at the Admiralty. Under 
present conditions, however, the formation of such a staff would not be an easy 
matter. 

The only persons with sufficient training and knowledge to undertake 
such work are either Naval or Military officers, and to place such officers in 
a position in which their advice might be directly contrary to the policy of their 
Naval or Military superiors is not quite a workable proposition. Until there is a 


prospect of a real career in the Air Force, it will be found very difficult to form 
a staff whose opinions could be accepted as being entirely fearless and unpre- 
judiced. 

It is difficult to indicate any method of overcoming the present illogical 


situation of divided responsibility in aeronautics, except by the formation of a 
complete department and a complete united service dealing with all operations in 
the air, and with all the accessory services which that expression implies. A 
department would have to be formed on the general lines of the Admiralty and 
War Office, with a full staff, and with full responsibility for war in the air. 
Undoubtedly some portion of our air forces must be considered as necessary to 
the Navy and to the Army, and such contingents would have to be allotted ac- 
cording to the importance of the sea and land operations in progress, but it 
does not seem necessary that such contingents should be composed of Naval or 
Military personnel; any suggestions of that kind would only prolong the situation 
of divided responsibility. Individuals of such contingents might be officers or 
men of either service, but for their period of service with the Air Forces they 
would be lent to the Air Ministry, and would be in every respect completely 
under the control of that Ministry. It would be difficult just now, in the middle 
of a great war, to train all our pilots in such a manner that they would be 
equally fitted for land or sea service, and therefore, in the main, the contingents 
would be composed of the personnel at present employed with the Army and with 
the Navy. The whole system of training, however, especially in its earlier stages, 
should be completely unified; and it is only when pilots and mechanics begin 
to specialize, and then not in all cases, that it would be necessary to earmark 
them for service by sea or by land. The unification of training ought to have 
and immediate effect both on efficiency and economy. 


To sum up the whole question, it seems only right that I should give a 
personal opinion. I believe that to ensure the efficiency of the Air Services in 
future, they ought to be combined, and that they should be under the control 
of a Ministry with full administrative and executive powers. The difficulties of 
carrying out this policy are purely war difficulties, and I believe that if this 
policy be carried out during the war, there will be a temporary loss of efficiency, 
which will be most marked in the administrative offices at present in control, 
but which must be considered even in the units actually engaged in operations. 
To minimize this loss of efficiency it would be advisable to draw up a complete 
scheme for the Air organization, and to take advice on the legal and administra- 
tive questions which have here been touched on, before announcing any change of 
policy, and after the announcement of the policy, it would be necessary to dis- 
regard entirely amateur advice and suggestions, and to leave the Air Board and 
the Services to work out their own salvation as best they may. 
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The time which will be occupied in preparing for the change will be con- 
siderable, and actually the balance of advantage or disadvantage in making the 
change depends on the estimate of the Government as to the duration of the 
war. If it be anticipated that the war will continue until next June, I think the 
change should be made for reasons of efficiency. But if the war should stop 
near the end of this year, we should lose rather than gain by attempting at 
present to alter the present system. The decision, therefore, appears to me 
to be a speculative one, but only in point of time, for I am convinced that eventually 
a united, independent Air Service is a necessity 


(Sgd.) DAVID HENDERSON 
Lieut.-General. D.G.M.A.” 


“AIR ORGANIZATION 


(Second Report of the Prime Minister’s Committee on Air Organization and 
Home Defence against Air Raids, dated 17th August 1917) 


1. The War Cabinet at their 18lst Meeting, held on 11th July 1917, decided — 


‘That the Prime Minister and General Smuts, in consultation with 
representatives of the Admiralty, General Staff and Field-Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Home Forces, with such other experts as they may desire, 
should examine — 

(1) The defence arrangements for Home Defence against air raids 

(2) The air organization generally and the direction of aerial operations.’ 
2. Our first report dealt with the defences of the London area against air 
raids. The recommendations in that report were approved by the War Cabinet 
and are now in process of being carried out. The Army Council have placed 
at Lord French’s disposal the services of General Ashmore to work out schemes 
of air defence for this area. We proceed to deal in this report with the Second 
Term of Reference: the air organization generally and the direction of aerial 
operations. For the considerations which will appear in the course of this report 
we consider the early settlement of this matter of vital importance to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. The three most important questions, which press 
for an early answer, are: 


(1) Shall there be instituted a real Air Ministry responsible for all air 
organization and operations? 


(2) Shall there be constituted a unified Air Service embracing both 
the present Royal Naval Air Service and Royal Flying Corps? 
And if this second question is answered in the affirmative, the 
third question arises — 


(3) How shall the relations of the new Air Service to the Navy and the 
Army be determined so that the functions at present discharged 
for them by the Royal Naval Air Service and Royal Flying Corps, 
respectively, shall continue to be efficiently performed by the new 
Air Service? 
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3. The subject of general air organization has in the past formed the sub- 
ject of acute controversies which are now, in consequence of the march of events, 
largely obsolete, and to which a brief reference is here made only in so far as they 
bear on some of the difficulties which we have to consider in this report. Dur- 
ing the initial stages of air development, and while the role to be performed by an 
Air Service appeared likely to be merely ancillary to naval and military opera- 
tions, claims were put forward and pressed with no small warmth, for separate 
Air Services in connexion with the two old-established War Services. These 
claims eventuated in the establishment of the Royal Naval Aircraft Service 
and Royal Flying Corps, organized and operating on separate lines in connexion 
with and under the aegis of the Navy and Army respectively, and provision for 
their necessar’7 supplies and requirements was made separately by the Admiralty 
and War Office and to provide a safeguard against the competition, friction, and 
waste which were liable to arise, an Air Committee was instituted to preserve the 
peace and secure cooperation if possible. When war broke out this body ceased 
to exist, owing to the fact that its Chairman and members nearly all went to the 
front, but after a time it was replaced by the Joint War Air Committee. The 
career of this body was, however, cut short by an absence of all real power and 
authority and by political controversies which arose in consequence. It was 
followed by the present Air Board, which has a fairly well-defined status and 
has done admirable work, especially in settling type and patterns of engines and 
machines and in co-ordinating and controlling supplies to both the Royal Naval 
Air Service and Royal Flying Corps. 


4. The utility of the Air Board is, however, severely limited by its constitu- 
tion and powers. It is not really a Board, but merely a Conference. Its member- 
ship consists almost entirely of representatives of the War Office, Admiralty, 
and Ministry of Munitions, who consult with each other in respect of the claims 
of the Royal Naval Air Service and Royal Flying Corps for their supplies. 
It has no technical personnel of its own to advise it, and it is dependent on the 
officers which the departments just mentioned place at its disposal for the 
performance of its duties. These officers, especially the Director-General of 
Military Aeronautics, are also responsible for the training of the personnel of 
the Royal Flying Corps Service. Its scope is still further limited in that it has 
nothing to do either with the training of the personnel of the Royal Naval Air 
Service or with the supply of lighter-than-air craft, both of which the Admiralty 
has jealously retained as its special perquisites. Although it has a nominal au- 
thority to discuss questions of policy, it has on real power to do so, because it 
has not the independent technical personnel to advise it in that respect, and 
any discussion of policy would simply ventilate the views of its military and 
naval members. Under the present constitution and powers of the Air Board, the 
real directors of war policy are the Army and Navy, and to the Air Board is 
really allotted the minor role of fulfilling their requirements according to their 
ideas of war policy. Essentially the Air Service is as subordinated to military 
and naval direction and conceptions of policy as the artillery is, and, as long as 
that state of affairs lasts, it is useless for the Air Board to embark on a policy 
of its own, which it could neither originate nor execute under present conditions. 


5. The time is, however, rapidly opproaching when that subordination of the 
Air Board and the Air Service could no longer be justified. Essentially the position 
of an Air service is quite different from that of the artillery arm, to pursue our 
comparison; artillery could never be used in war except as a weapon in military 
or naval or air operations. It is a weapon, an instrument ancillary to a service, 
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but could not be an independent service itself. Air service on the contrary can be 
used as an independent means of war operations. Nobody that witnessed the attack 
on London on 11th July could have any doubt on that point. Unlike artillery an 
air fleet can conduct extensive operations far from, and independently of, both 
Army and Navy. As far as can at present be foreseen there is absolutely no 
limit to the scale of its future independent war use. And the day may not be 
far off when aerial operations with their devastation of enemy lands and des- 
truction of industrial and populous centres on a vast scale may become the 
principal operations of war, to which the older forms of military and naval 
operations may become secondary and subordinate. The subjection of the Air 
Board and service could only be justified on the score of their infancy. But 
that is a disability which time can remove, and in this respect the march of 
events has been very rapid during the war. In our opinion there is no reason 
why the Air Board should any longer continue in its present form as practically 
no more than a conference room between the older services, and there is every 
reason why it should be raised to the status of an independent Ministry in cortrol 
of its own war service. 


7. The magnitude and significance of the transformation now in progress 
are not easily realized. It requires some imagination to realize that next sum- 
mer, while our Western Front may still be moving forward at a snail’s pace in 
Belgium and France, the air battle-front will be far behind on the Rhine, and 
that its continuous and intense pressure against the chief industrial centres of the 
enemy as well as on his lines of communication may form an important factor in 
bringing about peace. The enemy is no doubt making vast plans to deal with us 
in London if we do not succeed in beating him in the air and carrying the war 
into the heart of his country. The questions of machines, aerodromes, routes, and 
distances, as well as nature and scope of operations require careful thinking out 
in advance, and in proportion to our foresight and preparation will our success 
be in these new and far-reaching developments. Or take again the case of a 
subsidiary theatre; there is no reason why we may not gain such an over- 
powering air superiority in Palestine as to cut the enemy’s precarious and 
limited railways communications, prevent the massing of superior numbers 
against our advance, and finally to wrest victory and peace from him. But 
careful staff work in advance is here in this terra incognita of the air even 
more essential than in ordinary military and naval operations which follow a 
routine consecrated by the experience of centuries of warfare on the old lines 


The progressive exhaustion of the man-power of the combatant nations 
will more and more determine the character of this war as one of arms and 
machinery rather than of men. And the side that commands _ industrial 
superiority and exploits its advantages in that regard to the utmost ought in 
the long run to win. Man-power in its war use will more and more tend to 
become subsidiary and auxiliary to the full development and use of mechanical 
power. The submarine has already shown what startling developments are 
possible in naval warfare. Aircraft is destined to work an even more far-reaching 
change in land warfare. But to secure the advantages of this new factor for 
our side we must not only make unlimited use of the mechanical genius and 
productive capacity of ourselves and our American allies, we must create 
the new directing organization, the new Ministry and Air Staff which could 
properly handle this new instrument of offence, and equip it with the best 
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brains at our disposal for the purpose. The task of planning the new Air Service 
organization and thinking out and preparing for schemes of aerial operations 
next summer must tax our air experts to the utmost and no time should be lost 
in setting the new Ministry and Staff going. Unless this is done we shall not 
only lose the great advantages which the new form of warfare promises but 
we shall end in chaos and confusion, as neither the Army or Navy nor the Air 
Board in its present form could possibly cope with the vast developments involved in 
our new aircraft programme. Hitherto the creation of an Air Ministry and 
Air Service has been looked upon as an idea to be kept in view but not to be 
realized during this war. Events have, however, moved so rapidly, our prospective 
aircraft production will soon be so great, and the possibilities of aerial warfare 
have grown so far beyond all previous expectations, that the change will brook no 
further delay, and will have to be carried through as soon as all the necessary 
arrangements for the purpose can be made. 


8. There remains the question of the new Air Service and the absorption of the 
Royal Naval Air Service and Royal Flying Corps into it. Should the Navy and 
the Army retain their own special Air Services in addition to the air forces 
which will be controlled by the Air Ministry? This will make the confusion 
hopeless and render the solution of the air problem impossible. The main- 
tenance of three Air Services is out of the question, nor indeed does the War 
Office make any claims to a separate Air Service of its own. But, as regards 
air work, the Navy is exactly in the same position as the Army; the intimacy 
between aerial scouting or observation and naval operations is not greater than 
that between long-range artillery work on land and aerial observation or spotting. 
If a separate Air Service is not necessary in the one case, neither is it necessary 
in the other. And the proper and, indeed, only vossible arrangement is to es- 
tablish one unified Air Service, which will absorb both the existing services 
under arrangements which will fully safeguard the efficiency and secure the 
closest intimacy between the Army and the Navy and the portions of the Air 
Service allotted or seconded to them. 


9. To secure efficiency and smooth working of the Air Service in connexion 
with naval and military operations, it is not only necessary that in the construc- 
tion of aircraft and the training of the Air personnel the closest attention shall 
be given to the special requirement of the Navy and the Army. It is necessary 
also that all Air units detailed for naval or military work should be temporarily 
seconded to those services, and come directly under the orders of the naval 
or army commanders of the forces with which they are associated. The effect 
of that will be that in actual working practically no change will be made in the 
air work as it is conducted to-day, and no friction could arise between the 
Navy or Army commands and the Air Service allotted to them. 


It is recognized, however, that for some years to come the Air Service 
will, for its efficiency, be largely dependent on the officers of the Nav~ and 
Army who are already employed in this work, or who may in the future elect 
to join it permanently or temporarily. The influence of the Regular officers of 
both services on the spirit, conduct, and discipline of the present air forces 
has been most valuable, and it is desirable that the Air Board should still be 
able to draw on the older services for the assistance of trained leaders and ad- 
ministrators. Further, it is equally necessary that a considerable number of 
officers of both Navy and Army should be attached for a part of their service 


.to the Air Service in order that naval and military commanders and Staff 
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Officers may be trained in the new arm and able to utilize to advantage the 
contingents of the air forces which will be put at their disposal. The organi- 
zation of the air force therefore should be such as to allow of the seconding 
of officers of the Navy and Army for definite periods — not less than four 
or five years — to the Air Service. Such officers would naturally after their 
first training be chiefly employed with the naval and military contingents in 
order to secure close co-operation in air work with their own services. In 
similar fashion it would be desirable to arrange for the transfer of expert 
warrant and petty or non-commissioned officers from the Navy and Army to 
the new Service. 


10. To summarize the above discussion we would make the following 
recommendations: 


(1) That an Air Ministry be instituted as soon as possible, consisting of 
a Minister with a consultative Board on the lines of the Army Council 
or Admiralty Board, on which the several departmental activities of 
the Ministry will be represented. This Ministry to control and admin- 
ister all matters in connexion with aerial warfare of all kinds what- 
soever, including lighter-than-air as well as heavier-than-air crafts. 


(2) That under the Air Ministry an Air Staff be instituted on the lines 
of the Imperial General Staff responsible for the working out of war 
plans, the direction of operations, the collection of intelligence, and 
the training of the air personnel; that this Staff be equipped with 
the best brains and practical experience available in our present 
Air Services, and that by periodical appointment to the Staff of 
officers with great practical experience from the front, due provision 
be made for the development of the Staff in response to the rapid 
advance of this new service. 


(3) That the Air Ministry and Staff proceed to work out the arrange- 
ments necessary for the amalgamation of the Royal Naval Air 
Service and Royal Flying Corps and the legal constitution and dis- 
cipline of the new Air Service, and to prepare the necessary draft 
legislation and regulations, which could be passed and brought into 
operation next autumn and winter. 


(4) That the arrangements referred to shall make provision for the | 
automatic passing of the Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal 
Flying Corps personnel to the new Air Service, by consent, with the 
option to those officers and other ranks who are merely seconded or 
lent, of reverting to their former positions. 


There are legal questions involved in this transfer, and the 
rights of officers and men must be protected, but no dislocation need 
be anticipated. 


(5) That the Air Service remain in intimate touch with the Army and 
Navy by the closest liaison, or by direct representation of both on 
the Air Staff, and that, if necessary, the arrangements for close co- 
operation between the three Services be revised from time to time. 


| 
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(6) That the Air Staff shall, from time to time, attach to the Army and 
the Navy the air units necessary for naval or military operations, and 
such units shall, during the period of such attachment, be subject, 
for the purpose of operations, to the control of the respective naval 
and military commands. Air Units not so attached to the Army and 
Navy shall operate under the immediate direction of the Air Staff. 


The air units attached to the Navy and Army shall be provided 
with the types of machines which these services respectively desire. 


(7) That provision be made for the seconding or loan of Regular officers 
of che Navy and Army to the Air Service for definite periods, such 
officers to be employed, as far as possible, with the naval and military 
contingents. 


(8) That provision be made for the permanent transfer by desire, of 
officers and other ranks from the Navy and Army to the Air Services. 


11. In conclusion, we would point out how undesirable it would be to give too 
much publicity to the magnitude of our air construction programme and the real 
significance of the changes in organization now proposed. It is important for 
the winning of the war that we should not only secure air predominance, but 
secure it on a very large scale; and having secured it in this war we should make 
every effort and sacrifice to maintain it for the future. Air supremacy may in 
the long run become as important a factor in the defence of the Empire as sea 
supremacy. From both these points of view it is necessary that not too 
much publicity be given to our plans and intentions which will only have the 
effect of spurring our opponents to corresponding efforts. The necessary meas- 
ures should be defended on the grounds of their inherent and obvious reason- 
ableness and utility, and the desirability of preventing conflict and securing 
harmony between naval and military requirements.” 


“SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S VIEWS ON A SEPARATE AIR SERVICE 


15th September 1917 
The Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. 


In accordance with your No. B.E.F./3/21, of the 24th August 1917, I submit the 
following remarks. 


The principle of the formation of a separate Air Service having already 
been approved by the War Cabinet, my examination of the subject has been di- 
rected to the problem of ensuring that the efficiency of the Service now existing 
with our armies in the Field shall be maintained under the intended new or- 
ganization. I have further limited my consideration of the matter to our re- 
quirements in this war, the winning of which demands the concentration of all 
our energies, while future needs can be forseen more accurately and examined 
more closely after the war than is possible now. 
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As a first step towards offering suggestions as to how to apply the pro- 
posed change of organization to the Air Service with the armies in the field, 
without danger of causing loss of efficiency, I have carefully studied the re- 
port of the Committee, forwarded with your memorandum. 


As a result of that study I may say at once that some of the views put 
forward as to future possibilities go far beyond anything that can be justified in 
my experience. 


Apart from the question of advisability, from the point of view of morality 
and public opinion, of seeking to end the war by ‘devastation of enemy lands 
and destruction of industrial and populous centres on a vast scale’, I am unable 
to agree that there is practically no limit to such methods in this war, or that — 
at any rate in the near future they are likely to ‘become the principal opera- 
tions of war, to which the older forms of military and naval operations may 
become secondary and subordinate’. 


The first suggestion I have to offer, therefore, is that the limitations of 
long-distance bombing and the results to be expected from it may be very care- 
fully examined in consultation with officers who have wide practical knowledge 
of its possibilities and of the general conditions affecting its development. 


The scope of this examination should include a thorough consideration of the 
relative importance of independent bombing operations and of work in the 
air in combination with the older forms of military operations, as a means of 
winning this war. 


I have no doubt that a full examination of these problems will show that 
the views expressed by the Committee require very considerable modification, 
and I desire to point out the grave danger of an Air Ministry, charged with such 
powers as the Committee recommends, assuming control with a belief in theories 
which are not in accordance with practical experience. 


Long-distance bombing designed to cripple the enemy’s naval and military 
resources and hamper his movements may certainly give valuable military re- 
sults. The bombing of populous centres may also be justifiable, and may prove 
effective, in order to punish the enemy for similar acts previously committed by 
him, and to prevent their recurrence. Once such a contest is commenced, however, 
we must be prepared morally and materially to outdo the enemy if we are to 
hope to attain our ends. 


Whatever room there may be for difference of opinion as to the results 
to be expected from long-distance bombing, there are very evident limitations 
to the possibilities of its execution in this war. The German air routes from 
Belgium to England are short and lie over the sea. The distance we have to go to 
reach important German centres are much greater and our routes lie over 
hostile territory. Our raiding machines, therefore, are far more likely to be 
seen and reported, and defence against them is more easily arranged for, both 
from the ground and in the air. In this regard it is well to remember that 
the science of defence against aircraft attack may develop considerably in the 
future. 


Prevailing winds favour the enemy’s return (the most dangerous part of 
the journey) from raids on England, whereas they will usually be against our 
machines returning from raids into Germany. This is a factor worthy of con- 
sideration as regards proportionate losses likely to occur. 
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The enemy’s raids start from bases where he exercises absolute control. 
Ours must start from bases situated in the territory of our allies which is al- 
ready much congested by the troops of the various Allied Powers operating in 
France. It must be remembered in this connexion that, in addition to landing- 
grounds, every squadron in the air requires space for camps, workshops, &c., and 
the use of roads for the movement of transport. 


Even in the air itself there is a limit to the number of machines that can 
be employed under war conditions, without confusion and regrettable mistakes, and 
experience shows that the chance of mistakes is so much increased when two or 
more independent services are working simultaneously that areas have to be 
carefully allotted to each. 


In addition to all other considerations, the primary question of the supply 
of machines and trained personnel seems likely to cause limitations in the 
near future. After more than three years of war our armies are still very far 
short of their requirements, and my experience of repeated failure to fulfil 
promises as regards provision makes me somewhat sceptical as to the large surplus 
of machines and personnel on which the Committee counts in para. 3 of its 
report. Moreover that surplus is calculated on a statement of requirements ren- 
dered fifteen months ago, to which additions had to be made in November last 
and to which still further additions may have to be made. Nor is it clear that 
the large provision necessary to replace wastage has been sufficiently taken into 
account. The percentage of wastage has greatly increased this year as com- 
pared with last year and is likely to increase still further now that the enemy 
is straining every nerve to prevent our securing aerial ascendancy. 


In regard to the general question of provision the views expressed by the 
Committee as to the relative importance of independent aerial operations and of 
the ‘older forms’ of military operations are of moment. The tendency of any 
authority holding such views must be to regard provision for these older forms 
of war as secondary and subordinate. 


The amendment made to para. 10, sub-para. (6) of the Proceedings claims 
for the War Office and the Admiralty the right of judgement as to the require- 
ments of the Army and Navy. It appears to me that this in effect must mean that 
there will in future be three authorities, each with its own special interests to 
satisfy; and, as pointed out in paras. 3 and 4 of the Committee’s report, 
it has proved impossible up to date to adjudicate effectively between the claims 
of two, all efforts to create an authority capable of doing so having hitherto failed. 
In these circumstances there is room for doubt whether co-ordination under the 
new scheme will not be even more difficult than under the old, and whether the 
Air Ministry, claiming to be the supreme authority on aerial questions and to 
control the Air Services and holding the views quoted above, may not override 
military opinion as to military requirements. 


It is so important that our armies in the field should be provided liberally 
with the means of gaining and maintaining supremacy in the air that the 
dangers I have outlined above of differences of opinion and conflict of interests 
cannot be too carefully guarded against. 


A clear understanding is equally essential, firstly, as to the future re- 
lationship between a Commander of an army in the field and the Air Services 
allotted to him; and, secondly, as to the relationship between him and any air 
forces working under an independent authority in or from the theatre in 
which he is operating. 
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As regards the first point, I observe that the Committee recommends that 
air units ‘attached’ tc the Army for operations shall be subject to the military 
command for the purpose of operations, during the period of attachmént. The 
Committee also recommends, however, that the Air Ministry shall ‘control and 
administer all matters in connexion with aerial warfare of all kinds whatsoever’, 
and that its air staff is to be ‘responsible for the working out of war plans, the 
direction of operations, the collection of intelligence, and the training of the 
air personnel’. In face of these latter recommendations it is very essential, be- 
fore the Air Ministry assumes control, to be quite clear as to what is meant 
by subjection to military command for the purpose of operations. 


The Air Services with an army in the field are now as much a part of 
that army as are the infantry, artillery, or cavalry, and the co-ordination and 
combination of the efforts of all these services must be controlled directly by 
the Commanders of Armies, Corps, &c., under the supreme authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


To expect that the relationship between a Commander and the Army gen- 
erally, on the one hand, and ‘attached’ units on the other, can ever be quite 
the same as if these units belonged to the Army, and looked to the other arms 
as their comrades and the Army authorities as their true masters and the ultimate 
judges on whom their prospects depend, would be contrary to all experience. No 
system of liaison or of seconding military officers to serve for a period of 
years with the Air Service can ever establish the same relationship as springs 
from community of interests and the knowledge that all belong alike to one 
service. It is therefore necessary to have a much fuller and clearer definition 
of the powers of military commanders in regard to air units placed at their 
disposal than is given in para. 10 of the Committee’s report. 


The military commanders must, of course, have disciplinary powers; but 
they should also, in my opinion, have power of reward and of selection, and at 
least a voice in the question of the transfer of units to and from their com- 
mands. Judgement as to the number of units required for each branch of air 
work — artillery observation, photography, fighting, and reconnaissance, &c. — 
as well as to the aerial methods to be employed in the field, must also be 
left to them if they are to be responsible for results. 


It is also unsound to depart from the principle that the authority responsible 
for handling a service in the field should be charged with its training. 


The Committee proposes that the new air staff should be responsible for this, 
and, even apart from the principle involved, the requirements of the Army 
are now so varied, and go so much beyond mere flying, that it is a matter for 
consideration whether an Air Ministry could undertake training in all its branches. 
These already include gunnery, machine gunnery, observation of artillery fire, 
reconnaissance of troops, and other purely military subjects in addition to 
photography, wireless telegraphy, &c. 


As regards the relationship between the Air Ministry and the Commander 
in the field in respect of air units working under the former in or from an 
area controlled by the latter, the problem is also difficult and important. The 
allotment of objectives shoud be easy of adjustment. But the allotment of areas 
for aerodromes, &c., and of roads behind the allied lines in France, in a country 
already much congested, is a very different matter. In adidtion, the passage of 
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aircraft controlled by an independent authority over the allied lines, through 
the areas where air activity is constant day and night and over anti-aircraft 
defences, and the avoidance of confusion and mistakes present difficulties to 
which at present I can see no satisfactory solution. The matter will require 
to be threshed out thoroughly by competent officers possessing practical 
knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome, and I must point out that during 
active operations such officers cannot easily be made available for the purpose 
from France. 


Finally the question of kite balloons and the training of personnel for 
employment with them will require settlement. 


I urge the importance of a thorough consideration of all these questions, 
and others which will doubtless arise, by a committee which shall include 
officers possessing considerable practical experience of the uses and conditions 
of employment of aircraft with an Army in the field. I also urge that this 
step may be taken before the responsibility for our air service is transferred, 
in order to guard against the danger of any temporary disorganization of the air 
services in the field during the transition period. 


In conclusion I desire to add that I am in entire agreement with the view 
that the full development of all the possibilities of aerial attack is of urgent im- 
portance and that we must expect to have to meet considerable progress by the 
enemy in the same direction in the immediate future. It is essential, however, 
that our development should be on sound lines and based on practical experience, 
and it is with that object that I urge the need for a thorough investigation of 
the questions I have touched on above. 


D. HAIG 
Field Marshal, Commander-in-Chief 
British Armies in France” 


“MUNITIONS POSSIBILITIES OF 1918 


Extract from a paper by Mr. Winston S. Churchill, Minister of Munitions, 
dated 21st October 1917 


Section IV. Most important of all the mechanical factors which are available 
comes the Air Offensive. So much progress in thought has been made on this 
subject, even since this paper was under preparation, that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it at any length. But there are certain general principles which 
may be stated or restated. 


War proceeds by slaughter and manoeuvre. Manoeuvre consists either in 
operations of Surprise or in operations against the flanks and communications of 
the enemy. Owing to the lines now stretching continuously from the Alps to 
the sea, there are no flanks. But the Germans, striking under the sea at our 
vital communications, have threatened us with a decisive peril, which we are 
warding off only by an immense diversion of our resources. If we take, on the 
one hand, the amount of national life-energy which the Germans have put into 
their submarine attack and compare it with the amount of national life-energy 
we are compelled to devote to meeting and overcoming that attack, it will be 
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apparent what a fearfully profitable operation this attack on our communications 
has been to the enemy. Would it be an exaggeration to say that for one war. 
power unit Germany has applied to the submarine attack we have been forced 
to assign fifteen or twenty? 


Even better than an operation against communications is an operation 
against bases. Air predominance affords the possibility of striking at both. It 
can either paralyse the enemy’s military action or compel him to devote to the 
defence of his bases and communications a share of his straitened resources far 
greater than what we need in the attack. 


All attacks on communications or bases should have their relation te 
the main battle. It is not reasonable to speak of an air offensive as if it were 
going to finish the war by itself. It is improbable that any terrorization of the 
civil population which could be achieved by air attack would compel the Govern- 
ment of a great nation to surrender. Familiarity with bombardment, a good sys- 
tem of dug-outs or shelters, a strong control by police and military authorities 
should be sufficient to preserve the national fighting power unimpaired. In our 
own case we have seen the combative spirit of the people roused, and not 
quelled, by the German air raids. Nothing that we have learned of the capacity 
of the German population to endure suffering justifies us in assuming that 
they could be cowed into submission by such methods, or, indeed, that they 
would not be rendered more desperately resolved by them. Therefore our air 
offensive should consistently be directed at striking at the bases and com- 
munications upon whose structure the fighting power of his armies and his 
fleets of the sea and of the air depends. Any injury which comes to the civil 
population from this process of attack must be regarded as incidental and 
inevitable. 


The supreme and direct object of an air offensive is to deprive the German 
armies on the Western Front of their capacity for resistance. It must thereforé 
be applied and reach its maximum development in proper relation to the main 
battles both of Exhaustion and Surprise during the culminating period of our 
general offensive. German armies whose communications were continually im- 
peded and interrupted and whose bases were unceasingly harried might still, in 
spite of all that could be done from the air, be able to maintain themselves in the 
field and keep the front. But iff at the same time that this great difficulty and 
menace to their services in rear had reached its maximum, they were also sub- 
jected to the intense strain of a great offensive on the ground proceeding by 
battles both of Exhaustion and Surprise, the complete defeat and breaking up 
of their armies in the West as a whole might not perhaps be beyond the bounds 
of possibility. There is an immense difference between merely keeping an army 
fed and supplied on a comparatively quiescent front in spite of air attacks, and 
resisting the kind of offensive which the British are delivering at the present 
time. It is imperative that the defending army should be able to move hundreds 
of thousands of tons of stores and ammunition within very limited times to the 
battle front and to maintain a most rapid circulation of hundreds of thousands 
of troops; and the double strain of doing this under a really overwhelming ait 
attack might well prove fatal. More especially might this be hoped for if the 
form of our offensive were not confined simply to the main battle front, but if it 
were so varied in locality and direction as to require from the enemy an 
exceptional degree of lateral mobility. For our air offensive to attain its full 
effect it is necessary that our ground offensive should be of a character t 
throw the greatest possible strain upon the enemy’s communications. 
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We have greatly suffered and are still suffering in the progress of our 
means of air warfare from the absence of a proper General Staff studying 
the possibilities of air warfare, not merely as an ancillary service to the special 
operations of the Army or the Navy, but also as an independent arm co-operating 
in the general plan. Material developments must necessarily be misguided so 
long as they do not relate to a definite War Plan for the Air, which again is 
combined with the general War Plan. 


In consequence of this many very important points are still in doubt or in 
dispute, on which systematized Staff study could have by now given clear pro- 
nouncements. The dominating and immediate interests of the Army and the 
Navy have overlaid air warfare and prevented many promising lines of investi- 
gation from being pursued with the necessary science and authority. Extreme 
diversities of opinion prevail as to the degree of effectiveness which can 
be expected from aerial attack. It is disputed whether air attack can ever 
really shatter communications, bases, or aerodromes. It is contended that 
aerodromes are difficult to discover and still more difficult to hit; that tons 
of bombs have been discharged on particular aerodromes without denying their 
use to the enemy; that railway junctions and communications have been re- 
peatedly bombed without preventing appreciably the immense and continuous 
movement of men and material necessary to the fighting armies; that no 
bombardment from the air, especially at great distances from our own lines, 
can compare in intensity with the kind of bombardment from artillery, in spite 
of which, nevertheless, operations of a military and even semi-military character 
are continuously carried on. 


On the other hand, it is claimed that aerial warfare has never yet been 
practised except in miniature; that bombing in particular has never been 
studied as a science; that the hitting of objectives from great heights by day or 
night is worthy of as intense a volume of scientific study as, for instance, is brought 
to bear upon perfecting the gunnery of the Fleet; that much of the unfavourable 
data accumulated showing the comparative ineffectiveness of bombing consists 
of results of unscientific action — for instance, dropping bombs singly without 
proper sighting apparatus or specially trained ‘bomb droppers’ (the equivalent 
of ‘gun layers’), instead of dropping them in regulated salvos by specially 
trained men, so as to ‘straddle’ the targets properly. It is believed by the 
sanguine school that a very high degree of accuracy, similar to that which has 
been attained at sea under extraordinarily difficult circumstances, could be 
achieved if something like the same scientific knowledge and intense determination 
were brought to bear. 


Secondly, it is pointed out that an air offensive has never been considered 
on the same scale or with the same ruthlessnes in regard to losses for adequate 
objects as prevail in the operations of armies. Aeroplanes have never been 
used to attack vital objectives in the same spirit as infantry have been used, 
viz. regardless of loss, the attack being repeated again and again until the 
objective is secured. It is pointed out that in 1918 numbers will for the first 
time become available for operations, not merely on the larger scale, but of a 
totally different character. 


On the assumption that these more sanguine views are justly founded, 
the primary objective of our air forces become plainly apparent, viz. the air 
bases of the enemy and the consequent destruction of his air fighting forces. 
All other objectives, however tempting, however necessary it may be to make 
provision for attacking some of them, must be regarded as subordinate to this 
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primary purpose. If, for instance, our numerical superiority in the air were 
sufficient at a certain period next year to enable us in the space of two or 
three weeks to sacrifice 2,000 or 3,000 aeroplanes, their pilots being either | 
killed or captured, in locating and destroying by bomb and fire, either from a 
great height or if necessary from quite low down, all or nearly all the} 
enemy’s hangars, and making unusable all or nearly all his landing-grounds 
and starting-grounds within 50 or 60 miles of his front line, his air forces 
might be definitely beaten, and once beaten could be kept beaten. 


Once this result was achieved and real mastery of the air obtained, all 
sorts of enterprises which are now not possible would become easy. All kinds 
of aeroplanes which it is not now possible to use on the fighting fronts 
could come into play. Considerable parties of soldiers could be conveyed 
by air to the neighbourhood of bridges or other important points, and, having 
overwhelmed the local guard, could from the ground effect a regular and per- 
manent demolition. The destruction of particular important factories would 
also be achieved by carefully organized expeditions of this kind. ‘Flying 
columns’ (literally) of this character could be organized to operate far and wide 
in the enemy’s territory, thus forcing him to disperse in an indefinite defensive 
good troops urgently needed at the front. All his camps, depots, &c., could be 
made the object of constant organized machine-gun attack from low-flying 
squadrons. But the indispensable preliminary to all results in the air, as in 
every other sphere of war, is to defeat the armed forces of the enemy.” 


“MEMORANDUM OF MARSHAL FOCH 


G. Q. G. A. 
14th September 1918 


Supreme Command of the Allied Armies, 
1st Section 
3rd Aviation Bureau. 


No. 3919/A. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SUBJECT OF AN INDEPENDENT 
AIR FORCE 


The British point of view is as follows: ‘The function of the Air Service| 
must be regarded from three aspects. 


(1) The Air Service as an Auxiliary to the Navy, and as such subordinated! 
to the Naval Authorities. 


(2) As an auxiliary to the Armies in the Field, and as such subordinated 
to the Military Command. 


(3) As undertaking long-distance bombing raids, and in this capacity in-| 
dependent of the Army and Navy.’ 
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The logical development of this last point of view requires: 
(1) The organization of a very powerful Air Force to bomb Germany. 


(2) The Independence of this Force with respect to the command of the 
Allied Armies. 


Quite apart from all technical questions relating to the utilization of the 
Air Service, the British point of view cannot be accepted in its entirety. 


I. ORGANIZATION 


Since the Military power of the enemy is represented by his Army, and since 
the sole means we have for destroying his Army is our own Army, it is on 
our Army that we must concentrate all our efforts in order to render it as 
strong and well-armed as possible. In consequence, any combination tending to 
diminish the Army or hinder its development on the plea of organizing a new 
force capable of reducing the enemy, must be rejected. 


Moreover, the Army in order to beat the enemy seeks to engage him in 
combat, and in combat it seeks to achieve victory by means of the concentration 
and numerical superiority of the forees it brings into action. This means 
that any force which does not take part in combat is lost to the Army. 


From this once more emerges the error of detailing men capable of fighting 
to a force which is not organized to take part in combat, as in the course of 
fighting to destroy the works and means necessary to the existence of the enemy. 


The Bombing Air Service is not exempt from this rule and its use in 
war is measured by the effect which it can produce on the forces utilized by 
the enemy in battle. It can, however, in quiet periods, act on the morale of the 
enemy people or against enemy industrial establishments, which is its secondary 
function. 


Yet again, no more than the Artillery, the Armoured cars, &c., can the 
Air Service by itself constitute an Army. If it is developed to an inordinate 
extent, this must, in view of the necessarily limited resources, inevitably be to 
the detriment of the other arms, and in particular of the infantry still of para- 
mount importance, and so reduce the value of the whole Army. 


II. INDEPENDENCE 


For the same reasons, and the British memorandum admits the point, it 
is inadmissible that the Air Force in question should not participate directly in 
the fighting which if it is to be brought to a victorious conclusion demands 
the concentration of all available resources. 


The question as to the best use to be made of this force at each moment 
as circumstances require is therefore ever-present, and the decision as to 
whether it shall engage in the fighting or in long-distance raiding cannot, it 
seems, be given by any but the Commander-in-Chief. 
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Moreover, the Eastern Base of operations is the only base suited at the| 
present time for bombing raids into Germany owing to its situation with respect] 
to the targets chosen, and General Trenchard has provided and organized in this| 
region the necessary establishment for the accommodation of the greater part, | 
if not the whole of its Forces. In consequence, should important operations be 
undertaken East of Verdun, the presence in this district of numerous squadrons 
independent of the Chief Command, occupying a large part of the available 
ground, and overcrowding the lines of communication, will render the accommoda- 
tion of the units detailed to take part in the fighting almost impossible, par- 
ticularly in view of the limited amount of ground suitable for aviation in this 
region. 


Moreover the operation of ‘independent’ squadrons must not be allowed te 
hinder the work of the fighting units which must inevitably occur if the work 
of the two Air Services is not regulated by a single command. 


Finally, whether as regards organization or utilization, it is impossible to 
conceive of the development or even the existence of one of the combatant forces 
being exempted from the authority of the Chief Command, which is responsible 
for the united action of all these forces. 


FOCH.” 


A RELEVANT APRAISAL ON R.A.F. GROWTH 


10 July 1956 


I agree this makes an interesting study from the point of view of the 
beginning of an independent air service. However, it occurs to me that the inde- 
pendent use of air power never really materialized. After World War I the R.A.F 
only continued its existence as an independent service by the untiring efforts of a 
few enthusiasts. What was left of it had to be built up again at the beginning of 
World War II. Even so, the demands of the Navy and the Army were always 
paramount, as illustrated in Air Marshal Harris’s book, The Bomber Offensive, and 
Air Marshal Joubert’s book, The Third Service. It seems to me that the strategic 
use of air power independent of the other services has never yet really been 
permitted. 


The above comment is probably not truly relevant, but it would not be tru 
if this paper were to convey the impression that the successful creation of an 
independent air force would solve the problem of the use of air power. 


(Sgd.) G. K. BUCKINGHAM 
Group Captain, RAF 
R. A. F. Liaison Officer 
Air War College 
Maxwell AFB, Ala.” 
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SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF STRATEGIC THINKING 
by 


Major General Orvil A. Anderson (Ret) 


Progress in any human activity is achieved through a combination of experience 
and imagination. An understanding and proper evaluation of past experience provides 
a springboard for the projected thinking, the imagination, the inventiveness, which 
generates a new solution to a new problem— which changes the patterns and pro- 
cedures of the past to accommodate the new and different factors bearing on the 
current and future situation. 


The subject of war provides no exception to this premise. Progress in the develop- 
ment of military science and strategy is vitally dependent upon the soundness of the 
evaluations of past battle experience and upon the boldness, inspiration and depth of 
the projected thinking which creates the solution for the future. 


To arrive at an inaccurate or superficial evaluation of past war experience is to 
establish an unrealistic point of departure for projected thinking, and to be timid, 
irresolute, and uninspired in forward thinking is to cling to the real or fancied patterns 
of the past. Both of these evils profoundly affected the course of World War II, and 
both are having a continuing impact on the design of our military structure for 
the future 


A change of revolutionary magnitude has taken place in the basic nature of war, 
and the patterns of the past provide only limited guidance to planning for the future. 
The power of modern weapons demands that this revolutionary change be recognized 
and properly evaluated; there may be no time, in a possible future war, for the type 
of belated, drastic and costly improvisation which was so characteristic of the conduct 
of World War II. 


In order that this revolutionary change may be grasped, in order that accurate 
evaluations of past experience may be made, and in order that sound projection may 
be accomplished, it is essential that military planners have a comprehension of certain 
factors having fundamental significance. These factors may be stated as follows: 


First, an understanding of the basic nature of war. 


Second, a comprehension of the dominating categories of military action and 
their inter-relationship. 


Third, a grasp of the military potential of technological development. 

And Fourth, an adequate knowledge of the economic and military character of 
the probable enemy 

The Nature of War: An appraisal of past experience is a logical point of departure 
in attacking any new problem, and past battle experience cannot be competently 


evaluated without an understanding of the basic nature of war. An analysis of war 
indicates that there are three characteristic military phases involved, namely: 


The build-up phase. 
The decisive phase. 
The exploitation phase. 


No exact line may be drawn between these phases, as one blends into the next. 
and there may be some variation by area in the timing of the decisive action or 
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exploitation action in a global war. However, both wars and major campaigns, 
logically, do follow this pattern. 


During the build-up phase, the nation is creating the major military forces which 
it will use. Men are being trained, the machines of war are being built, and the 
logistics are being provided. In addition, minimum military forces may be committed 
for the accomplishment of vital tasks or undertakings essential to future operations. 
During World Wars I and II, our build-up phase occurred, substantially, after armed 
hostilities were under way. The build-up phase for a third World War, in all probability, 
cannot take place after armed conflict is joined. During the build-up phase for World 
War II, fighting by these minimum forces committed to vital tasks was an up-hill 


proposition. The odds were even at best, and evaluations of the battle performance 


of weapons based on the experience of this period normally are valid. 


During the decisive phase of war, the major military forces which, have been 
created are employed, and one belligerent is mortally wounded. Formal surrender, in 
the classic sense, may not yet have been tendered, but from the standpoint of national 
capability to rebuild or employ a force capable of decisive action, one of the belligerents 
has been defeated. From the decisive phase of World War II, during which time the 
major and predominant elements of opposing military forces were in collision, reliable 
evaluations of weapons and techniques may also be drawn. During this phase, enemy 
opposition was the best of which he was capable. A true test of weapons, therefore, 
may have resulted. 


During the exploitation phase of war, mopping up operations are conducted 
Exploitation operations may be accomplished by land, sea, or air weapons or by a 
combination. Much fighting may continue and a great amount of destruction may be 
involved — how much depending on the suicidal determination of the defeated force 
and on the victor’s exploitation strategy. In this connection, it is interesting to observe 
that more than eighty percent of the physical damage inflicted upon Germany and 
Japan occurred during this phase of the war. Both German and Japanese leadership 
failed to recognize the basic nature of modern war — failed to recognize the decisive 
nature of the air battles which preceded the exploitation phase of the conflict. 
Accordingly, long after their military positions were hopeless, they subjected their 
populations and industry to a vast amount of unnecessary destruction. 


During the exploitation phase of the war, the victor nation may always be 
assured of a preponderance of strength. It is opposing the constantly declining strength 


of the enemy’s military power, and from this phase of war many inaccurate and 


superficial evaluations of weapons and techniques can be drawn. Obviously. a victor | 
nation may assign any capability it desires to its weapons and techniques. All it need | 


do, is select the time and the place favorable to the evaluation. Such evaluations, 
patently, can be disastrous to future national security. These mistakes, however, will 
not be made, if the phase of the war involved be clearly seen; if there be a strong, 
conscious, and deliberate effort by military evaluators to measure enemy opposition 
in specific terms, relating cause and effect, and to favor the long-range welfare of 
the nation. rather than the short-range welfare of any one service. 

A scientific evaluation of weapons, based on battle experience, must not only 
recognize the phase of war involved, but must also divorce the weapon from any 
limiting factors imposed by the strategy which dictated the employment of the weapon 
For example, a faulty strategy may result in an inappropriate use of a weapon. To 
measure that weapon, then, in terms of its demonstrated potential in the furtherance 
of that faulty strategy, may be to miss completely the real value of the weapon. 
Many evaluations of World War II Air Power provide classic examples of this mistake. 
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World War II, in both major theatres, was fought in consonance with a surface 
strategy — not an air strategy. By surface strategy, it is meant that our grand strategy 
visualized a final decisive surface assault, invasion, and occupation of the enemy 
homeland. Air Power was to be employed as a support weapon, as an ancillary force, 
which would expedite the invasion. An air strategy would not necessarily involve a 
surface assault and two-dimensional occupation. It might visualize the destruction 
of enemy national logistical potential, and continued Air surveillance until the remnants 
of the population were reduced to total military impotence or until they had tendered 
the classic formal surrender which is still deeply, and unrealistically, rooted in national 
thinking. However, World War II was not fought to an Air strategy, and to evaluate 
the Air weapon, in terms of its contribution to a surface strategy, is to invalidate 
the entire evaluation. 


And finally, even though the appropriate phase of war be recognized, and even 
though battle experience be competently evaluated, it is mandatory that we recognize 
that these demonstrated values of weapons are highly transient in this technological 
age and are applicable only to specific times, situations and objectives. The established 
values of the past must be translated — extrapolated for the future—in a manner 
consistent with the evolutionary nature of technology and warfare and consistent with 
geopolitical relationships. 


Categories of Military Action. Concurrently with a sound evaluation of past 
battle experience, we must understand the categories of military action and their 
relationship. Prior to World War II, decisive military action occurred either on the 
land or on the sea. A third category of decisive action emerged from World War II, a 
decisive action in the air —and decisive air action was found to be a prerequisite to 
“decisive” land or sea action. 


Before the development of air weapons, military functions could logically be divided 
between the land and the sea. Land armies were employed for decisive land campaigns 
and occupation purposes; sea forces were designed to destroy opposing sea power, impose 
blockade and strangulation on the enemy, and move and supply friendly land armies 
across bodies of water as required. However, there was a minimum requirement for 
coordinated employment of the two types of forces. One was inherently chained to 
the sea for decisive operations, and the other was inherently chained to the land 
for decisive operations. 


To the organizational structure of land forces it is natural to assign and integrate 
any weapon system that can participate directly in that medium of military action. 
It is equally logical to give a similar relationship to any weapon system that can 
participate directly in naval operations at sea. But these two distinct types of military 
forces, oriented to the media in which they operate, cannot be integrated, legislatively 
or otherwise, into a homogeneous military force for conducting military operations 
in the decisive category of conflict. If decisive military action is conducted on land, 
the Navy becomes supporting, but not component force. If successful naval action is 
prerequisite to decisive land operations, naval forces will conduct that operation with 
the Army operating, if at all, in an ancillary role. 


However, with the advent of the airplane, operations in the medium of air 
introduced a new and unbalancing factor into the conduct of wars. The air was common 
to both the land and the sea, and no barriers existed at the shoreline. Additionally, 
no barriers existed between this new weapon and the heart of any nation. 


This freedom and flexibility in action of the air arm makes it possible for air 


weapons to participate directly in surface action of either land or naval forces. This 
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capability is seemingly the source of current, as well as past, organizational confusion, 
Recognition is yet to be demonstrated in the military organizational structure that a 


new category of conflict has emerged and grown to full dimension, — air warfare, — and | 


that, for the conduct of an air war, prediversion of air weapons to the direct support 


of surface forces can only be made through reduction in Air Power potential, and the | 


probability of success in the struggle for victory in that air war campaign. For of | 


this we may be sure,—and the experience of World War II supports it, — that 
whether we plan for air war or make no timely provision for it, air warfare is inevitable 
in any future global conflict. Realistic planning for that certain event will expand the 
probability of success in its conduct. 


To measure the relative importance of the three currently competing categories 
of warfare, one question must be faced and answered. If Air Power should suffer 
defeat by opposing force, could either of the surface forces retrieve that loss and 
achieve a victory? If either can, it retains its decisive features in full-scale warfare. 
If neither can, they have lost their decisive features and become supporting forces to 
Air Power. In this event, whether victory in the air war be prerequisite to a surface 
exploitation strategy or be the ultimate military goal, it still retains its decisive and 
dominating features. 


Assuming that air victory is essential to success in war, the present division of 
air weapons into a multiplicity of competing air force packages, oriented initially to 
the support of surface actions, is premature diversion from Air Power, and can only 
be paid for in hazard and cost. It ignores a fundamental principle of war; — concen- 
tration of force, under central control, in the decisive category of conflict and the 
objectives, in that category, that measure victory if they be gained. 


Recognition of the dominant importance of the air arm finds expression in the 


ever-expanding demands of the surface components for supporting air forces if they | 


are to perform their roles and missions. These demands do not reflect a recognition | 


that the full-scale commitment of the surface components of our military structure 
should be phased to follow, not precede, the decisive phase of the air war. If the 
sequence of commitment follow a logical timing, Air Power will give its maximum 


contribution to the support of surface operations. Precommitment of segments of Air} 


Power to the direct support of surface forces before they have earned the right, through 
air victory, to conduct these exploitation missions, invites disaster. 


Recognition of these fundamental and dictating features in military organization 
and action will come with the passage of time. Reason demands it. This growing 
recognition has been unduly slow, but it has been progressive. It must emerge for a 
fundamental reason,—the expanding similarity of decisive weapons in the three 
competing arms. With the adoption of the airplane, the Army and Navy started losing 
their individuality with respect to their basic weapons. Each service became pro- 
gressively more dependent upon air weapons. An evolutionary process had been 
started which, ultimately —as technology increased the range, speed and destruc- 
tive power of air weapons — would result in the same basic weapons as the prime 
destroyer, as the backbone or nucleus, of each of the two forces. With this loss of 
individuality in the primary weapons of war, the Army and Navy were participating in 
a common medium of operations. Such a common medium demanded an integrated 
military effort —a unification of all elements in the military structure into a mutually 
supporting, inter-acting, appropriately balanced team of air, land, and sea components. 
But appropriate balance is not achieved by the maintenance of three equal forces, 
each designed to be decisive. It can only be achieved by a composite military structure 
designed to support an objective strategy, reflecting the dominant role of Air Power 
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and the supporting roles of land and sea forces. No longer can Armies and Navies 
fight more or less independent wars. Both are dependent upon control of the air for 
successful operation—and both are vulnerable to enemy air action. Neither can 
conduct “decisive” operations until truly decisive air operations have been completed. 


In brief, Air Power, in the long term sense, through evolutionary process, 
inevitably will force true unification of all the components of the military structure. 
Such unification will necessarily result, over a period of time, because of the growing 
similarity in the types of decisive weapons employed and because of the common 
medium in which such weapons are operated. 


Today, we have not yet achieved true unification of the armed forces of the nation. 
We are operating with a structure which we have inherited and which, as a result of 
slow evolutionary processes, is at present compartmented into land, sea and air 
organizations. Accordingly, each of these components has a tendency to plan for 
decisive military action indigenous to its own element. Therefore, one of our major 
problems in planning future strategy, essentially, is this: How many “decisive” 
categories of action should be planned for? Will one suffice, or must we plan and 
build and pay for two or three “decisive” categories of action? If one category is, in 
truth, “decisive,” does logic support the creation of decisive capabilities in the other 
two categories? 


There can be no real doubt remaining as to which category of action is truly 
decisive. In his final World War II report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, General 
Eisenhower stated: 


The overwhelming Allied superiority in the air was indeed essential 
to our victory. It at once undermined the basis of the enemy’s strength and 
enabled us to prepare and execute our own ground operations in complete 
security.” 


The report of the Civilian Chairman of the President’s Strategic Bombing Survey 
Pacific War, also stated in part: 


Page 27, under “Signposts”: “1. Control of the air was essential to tl. 
success of every major military operation. . . .” 


Page 28: “. . . It further supports the findings in Germany that no 
nation can long survive the free exploitation of air weapons over its homeland. 
For the future it is important fully to grasp the fact that enemy planes enjoy- 
ing control of the sky over one’s head can be as disastrous to one’s country 
as its occupation by physical invasion.” 


Page 26: “. . . Nevertheless, it seems clear that, even without the 
atomic bombing attacks, air supremacy over Japan could have exerted sufficient 
pressure to bring about unconditional surrender and obviate the need for 
invasion.” 


Page 21: “. . . General Takashima, when asked by the Survey as to his 
reaction to the Imperial Rescript, stated that surrender had become unavoid- 
able; the Army, even should it repel invasion, could no longer protect the 
Japanese people from extermination.” 


And on the 21st of April 1948, Secretary of Defense Forrestal testified as follows 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee: 
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“ . , All three services— Army, Navy, and Air Force —agree that 
Air Power is likely to be the decisive element in our national strength. “ 


abandon his study with only the recognition of the fundamental nature of modern war 
and with a comprehension of the decisive categories of military action, as they emerged 
from World War II. With such understanding, he is in position only to approach the 
new problem — to work toward a new solution. 


The New Problem: However, the military planner of future strategy may not 


The military potential of a fast moving and dynamic technology must be under 
constant study and interpretation; technological achievement and potential must be 
related, objectively, in terms of weapons, to the economic, political, psychological and 
geographical nature of the potential enemy; and the long term national objectives of 
the United States must provide the cornerstone from which military strategy will 
be derived. 


If we grasp these few fundamentals and apply them with logic and realism, our 
military plans for the continued security of this nation should be on a solid foundation 


We will have made dispassionate and analytical evaluations of past battle 
experience, in terms of cause and effect, and with a clear comprehension of the nature 
of modern war. Our evaluations will have recognized the phase of war involved — 
build-up, decisive or exploitation. It will have provided a sound and realistic basis, 
rather than a service slanted position, for forward thinking. 


Our understanding of the impact of technology on warfare and our appreciation 
of the power of modern air weapons, coupled with the knowledge of the fundamental 
military and economic nature of our potential enemy, will have pointed the way to an 
objective strategy. 


Our projected thinking will have visualized clearly the essential category of 
decisive action—a decisive action in consonance with technological development and 


appropriate to the achievement of our national objectives at the lea&t cost to ourselves | Pi 


and to civilization. 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AIR FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


On 15 June 1956, in the Capitol Room of Bolling Air Force Base Officers’ Club, 
Washington, D. C., the Third Annual Meeting of The Air Force Historical Foundation 
was conducted. 


The primary purpose of the business meeting held in the morning of the all-day 
session, was the election of six members to serve as officers on the Board of Trustees 
for four years. Those elected by the membership at large are: 


Maj. Gen. Robert L. Copsey (Ret) 

Brig. Gen. Hume Peabody (Ret) (First Executive Director of AFHF) 
Maj. Gen. Jacob E. Smart, Asst. Vice Chief of Staff, USAF 

Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, Op. Coordinating Board, Hq. USAF 

Mr. James H. Straubel, Editor, Air Force Magazine 

Dr. Albert F. Simpson, Chief, USAF Historical Div., Maxwell AFB 


The Trustees attending the business meeting also initiated a policy of accepting 
subscriptions to “The Air Power Historian” from College and Public Libraries. 


During the discussion of the Paintings which were donated to the Foundation by 
the Society of Illustrators of America, a resolution was passed to allow Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, to retain custody of the sixty paintings, together with the 
others which the Society has donated directly to the Air Force, and to allow the Air 
Force to exhibit them as deemed appropriate. At the present time it is contemplated 
that a spread on the paintings will be covered in one of the future issues of Life 
Magazine. Following this, a world premiere showing will be held in the National Art 
Gallery, Washington, D. C., after which the paintings will be sent on a nationwide 


| tour Eventually the paintings, which are the property of the Foundation, will be 


placed in suitable permanent repositories such as the Air Force Academy and the 
Air University. 


Other routine business included a discussion on editorial policies and functions of 
the newly organized “Editorial Board.” This Board consists of: Dr. Albert F. Simpson, 
Chief, USAF Historical Division, Chairman; Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, USAF; Dr. 
Eugene M. Emme, Air War College; Mr. Marvin W. McFarland, Library of Congress; 
and Major Alexander P. deSeversky. For all future publications, this Board will pass 
n what is to be included in each issue and will determine the editorial policy to be 
pursued in the areas of controversy. In general, historical items will be treated 
bjectively with critical analysis on history in regard to the enhancing or fettering 
factors which influenced history, and a study of history for its flaws to determine 
future courses of action. 


It was noted by the Trustees that the Campaign for Memberships is proceeding 
rather slowly. It was decided that all present members of the Foundation take a more 
ative part in trying to secure new and permanent memberships in the Foundation. 
Ine system suggested for the achievement of this goal is to ask each new or renewing 
iember to make a concentrated effort to secure at last one other “friend” to join the 
rganization. The Executive Director, Maj. Gen. Orvil A. Anderson (Ret), expressed 
the belief that a membership of at least 10,000 is desired in order that our publication, 
The Air Power Historian,” be able to carry its own way through means of advertising 
y business and industry. These agencies cannot be asked at present to support the 
magazine in this capacity because of the limited distribution to the relatively small 
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membership. When the enrollment has reached or approached the desired figure, the 
the magazine will be able to support itself and the Foundation will then be able ¢ 
devote more of its time and energy to the fulfillment of other objectives set forth } 
its founding fathers. 


The afternoon session concerned itself with a symposium on “Air Power.” 
Gen. John P. McConnell of Headquarters, Strategic Air Command, and Brig. 
Marvin C. Demler, Headquarters, Air Research & Development Command, 
discussions. General McConnell covered the problems and growth of Strategic 
Command. General Demler treated with current and future problems of Research ar 
Development Command, focusing his remarks on guided missile programs. An ope 
forum followed each presentation. 


Following the afternoon session, cocktails were served to all present. 


Among those attending the meetings in the morning and afternoon, were: 
Eugene M. Emme, Maj. Alexander P. deSeversky, Mr. Robert Proctor, Dr. Albert F 
Simpson, Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois (Ret), Maj. Gen Orvil A. Anderson (Ret 
Dr. Mae Link, Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner (Ret), Mr. C. R. Rowdybush, Maj. Ge 
St. Clair Streett (Ret), Maj. Gen. Jacob E. Smart, USAF, Miss Ella Joan Polins 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz (Ret), Hon. James H. Douglas, Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, USA 
Brig. Gen. T. DeWitt Milling (Ret), Mr. Alfred V. Verville, Mr. Marvin W. McFarland 
Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm (Ret), Maj. Gen. Robert L. Walsh (Ret), Brig. Gen. Willia 
W. Welsh (Ret), Mr. Mark C. Sloan, Mr. Richard S. Boutelle, and Col, Phillip 
Melville (Ret). 


HOW IS YOUR MEMBERSHIP STANDING? 


Please look at the date on your Membership Certificate. If your renewal date i 
at hand, the timely receipt of your $3.00 renewal check will be welcomed. REMEMB 
that it can be deducted from your Income Return. Also, please give us as early 
notification of change of address as you can. It will tend to insure that your copy ¢ 
“The Air Power Historian” will reach you promptly. 
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